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All  the  people  we  thought  were  dangerous  are  poor,  simple  farmers. 
They  are  nothing  special.  They  are  simple  people.  They  seemed 
complicated  because  of  the  circumstances. 


Alluding  to  Yemeni  politics,  Brit¬ 
ish  diplomat  Paul  Dresch  once 
boiTowed  a  line  from  a  comic 
novel,  “Je  n  ’y  comprends  rien; 
j  ’en  parle,  j  ’en  ecris  ”  (I  do  not  understand 
a  thing;  I  speak  about  it,  I  write  about  it).2 
This  absurdity  mirrors  the  predicament  of  a 
foreigner  attempting  to  understand  the  many 
layers  that  inform  events  in  Yemen.  The 
above  epigraph  is  followed  by  the  author’s 
rejoinder:  “The  knowledge  and  assumptions 
brought  to  such  circumstances  by  Yemenis 
are  far  from  simple.”3  Yet  an  understanding 
of  the  recent  violence  in  Yemen’s  northern 
province  of  Saada  has  proven  elusive,  even 
to  those  with  a  solid  grasp  of  the  complex 
circumstances  underlying  events  in  the 
region.  A  full  media  blackout  and  heavy 
propaganda  from  both  sides  make  it  difficult 
to  separate  fact  from  fiction. 

The  official  narrative  of  the  conflict 
may  be  roughly  summarized  as  follows. 

A  small  group  of  religious  extremists  in 
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-  Paul  Dresch,  quoting  a  Yemeni  friend1 

Saada,  initially  inspired  by  former  member 
of  parliament  Husayn  al-Huthi,  took  up 
arms  against  the  Yemeni  government  in  an 
attempt  to  seize  by  force  a  share  of  power 
greater  than  that  which  democratic  means 
would  yield.  The  group  turned  for  help  to 
sympathetic  foreign  Shia  parties,  specifi¬ 
cally  Iran  and  Hezbollah,  and  engaged  in 
illegal  measures  and  destructive  guerrilla 
tactics  against  the  armed  forces  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  restore  the  Yemeni  imamate  that 
was  overthrown  in  1962.  The  counter¬ 
narrative  provided  by  the  Huthis  and  their 
sympathizers  highlights  government  repres¬ 
sion  of  their  traditional  religious  practices 
and  explains  the  rebellion  as  an  attempt  to 
preserve  these  rights  and  defend  against  the 
state’s  military  heavy-handedness. 

Given  the  complexities  of  the  conflict 
in  Saada,  efforts  to  properly  summarize 
it  are  often  lacking  in  important  details. 
What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
concise  picture  that  highlights  some  of 
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the  conflict’s  main  issues.  It  begins  with 
a  brief  overview  of  the  conflict  and  some 
background  on  Saada  province,  Zaydism 
in  Yemen,  and  the  al-Huthi  family.  The 
paper  then  turns  to  the  historical  fac¬ 
tors  that  led  to  the  initial  clashes  in  2004, 
emphasizing  the  rise  of  the  Zaydi  revivalist 
movement  that  became  “the  Huthis.”  The 
longest  section  is  devoted  to  examining 
the  official  narrative  of  the  conflict  and 
providing  additional  factors  that  may  help 
explain  the  persistence  and  growth  of  vio¬ 
lence  in  its  most  recent  iteration. 

BACKGROUND 

The  spark  for  the  conflict  in  Saada  is 
often  traced  to  January  2003,  when  Yemeni 
President  Ali  Abdullah  Salih  made  a  stop¬ 
over  in  Saada  city  en  route  to  performing 
the  hajj  in  Mecca.  While  attending  Friday 
prayers  at  the  city’s  mosque,  the  president 
hoped  to  say  a  few  words  but  was  drowned 
out  by  chants  of  “Allahu  Akbar!  Death  to 
America!  Death  to  Israel!  Curse  the  Jews! 
Victory  for  Islam!”  Government  crack¬ 
downs  against  those  chanting  this  slogan 
ensued,  with  more  than  600  people  arrest¬ 
ed.4  Compounding  the  situation  were  occa¬ 
sional  attacks  on  government  installations 
in  the  province,  blamed  on  members  of 
the  so-called  Believing  Youth  ( al-Shabab 
al-Mumin,  later  to  become  the  “Huthis”).5 
These  events  led  some  members  of  Ye¬ 
men’s  Zaydi  community  —  of  which  the 
Believing  Youth  (BY)  were  a  part  —  to 
feel  they  were  being  unfairly  targeted  by 
authorities,  and  attempts  at  reconcilia¬ 
tion  failed  to  avert  an  escalation.6  In  the 
meantime,  the  sloganeering  spread  to  other 
northern  provinces.  Provincial  authori¬ 
ties  and  even  the  president  asked  Husayn 
al-Huthi,  the  leader  of  the  BY,  to  appear 
before  them  and  explain  these  activities, 


but  he  either  refused  or,  after  agreeing  to 
meet  with  the  president,  failed  to  appear.7 

On  June  18,  2004,  Yemeni  security 
forces  arrested  640  people  for  chanting 
the  same  slogan  outside  the  Great  Mosque 
of  the  capital,  Sanaa,  following  Friday 
prayers.8  A  warrant  was  issued  for  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Husayn  al-Huthi,  and  troops  were 
sent  to  Saada  province  to  bring  him  to  San¬ 
aa.  When  three  soldiers  were  killed  outside 
of  Saada  city,  the  government  responded 
by  launching  a  heavy  military  and  bomb¬ 
ing  campaign,  thus  marking  the  beginning 
of  the  armed  conflict.9  Husayn  al-Huthi 
may  have  initially  misunderstood  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  conflict,  sending  the  president  an 
open  letter  which  made  it  clear  that  they 
stood  together  against  the  enemies  of  the 
nation  and  the  Muslim  community.10  At 
the  same  time,  he  refused  to  turn  himself 
in,  and  his  followers  clashed  with  govern¬ 
ment  forces  around  Saada  city  and  the 
mountains  of  Marran  (in  Haydan  district, 
western  Saada  province),  where  al-Huthi 
evaded  government  forces  for  more  than 
two  months.11  Al-Huthi  was  eventually 
killed  in  September  of  that  year,  thus  end¬ 
ing  the  first  round  of  fighting. 

The  government  quickly  moved  to 
curb  al-Huthi ’s  influence,  draping  large 
posters  of  the  dead  man  on  the  streets 
of  Saada  and  launching  a  campaign  of 
harassment  against  alleged  sympathizers.12 
Husayn’s  father,  Badr  al-Din  al-Huthi,  and 
his  younger  brother,  Abd  al-Malik,  were 
summoned  to  the  capital  with  the  promise 
—  which  was  never  implemented  —  that 
supporters  would  be  freed  in  exchange. 13 
After  waiting  to  meet  the  president  for  two 
months,  Badr  al-Din  al-Huthi  returned  to 
Saada  province,  from  which  he  is  said  to 
have  led  the  clashes  that  broke  out  a  few 
months  later. 14  Government  heavy-hand- 
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edness  had  likely  increased  support  for  the 
Huthis,  and  their  followers  began  carrying 
out  attacks  in  some  of  Saada  province’s 
more  populated  areas,  eliciting  an  even 
harsher  military  response.15  Although  the 
government  claimed  to  have  secured  most 
rebel  positions  in  April  2005  (marking 
an  end  to  the  second  round  of  fighting), 
clashes  of  varying  intensity  continued  until 
February  2006,  after  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  began  taking  conciliatory  measures, 
including  the  release  of  various  detainees 
and  the  appointment  of  a  new  provincial 
governor  who  worked  to  improve  relations 
with  the  Huthis. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  relative  calm, 
clashes  of  unprecedented  scope  broke 
out  in  early  2007.  This  round  of  fighting, 
the  longest  and  bloodiest  up  to  that  point, 
came  to  an  end  with  a  February  2008 
peace  agreement  brokered  by  the  Qatari 
government.  The  agreement  was  short¬ 
lived,  though,  with  both  sides  claiming  the 
other  had  failed  to  live  up  to  the  accord. 16 
A  short,  but  intense,  fifth  round  was  fought 
a  few  months  later,  this  time  with  brief 
clashes  reaching  as  far  Bani  Hushaysh, 
a  mere  20  kilometers  from  the  capital. 

An  inconclusive  truce  ended  this  stage, 
although  regular  skirmishes  continued  in 
some  places,  eventually  coming  to  a  head 
in  August  2009,  when  the  most  recent 
violence  broke  out. 

The  sixth  round  of  fighting,  which 
ended  when  both  parties  agreed  to  a  truce 
in  February  2010,  reached  new  levels  of 
intensity.  Saudi  Arabia  intervened  directly 
against  Huthi  positions  along  its  border 
with  Yemen,  after  the  Yemeni  government 
had  pledged  to  crush  the  rebels  with  a 
“scorched  earth”  policy.17  Alongside  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  the  government  attempted 
to  portray  the  conflict  as  an  ideological  and 
political  battle  wherein  the  Huthis  intend 


to  seize  control  and  impose  their  extremist 
political  program.  For  their  part,  the  Huthis 
claimed  to  be  fighting  in  self-defense  and 
for  the  protection  of  their  constitutional 
and  human  rights.  Husayn  al-Huthi’s  shaip 
criticisms  of  American  policy  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  accusations  of  foreign  backing 
for  the  Huthis  have  from  the  outset  given 
the  conflict  an  international  dimension, 
something  that  was  taken  to  a  new  level 
with  Saudi  Arabian  military  intervention  in 
late  2009. 

THE  HUTHIS  AND  ZAYDISM 

Focated  in  the  highlands  of  Yemen’s 
northwest  comer  along  the  border  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  mountainous  Saada  province 
is  an  impoverished  and  underserved  region 
that  has  often  been  at  the  center  of  battles 
for  political  power  in  the  country.  The 
provincial  capital  of  Saada  was  the  seat 
of  power  for  Yemen’s  first  imamate  and 
remained  its  capital  until  the  seventeenth 
century.  Despite  the  decline  in  its  political 
fortunes,  the  region  continued  to  be  a  cen¬ 
ter  of  scholarship  for  Zaydism,  the  branch 
of  Shia  Islam  that  provided  the  doctrinal 
undeipinning  for  the  Yemeni  imamate. 

The  region  rose  up  against  the  Republican 
government  that  overthrew  the  imamate  in 
1962,  with  royalist  (pro-imamate)  support¬ 
ers  controlling  it  until  1967.  Since  then, 
government  presence  in  Saada  province 
has  been  weak  and  mostly  military;  at  least 
five  governors  have  served  there  since  the 
outbreak  of  armed  clashes  in  2004,  with 
none  being  able  to  maintain  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  among  the  various  factions. 

The  Huthi  family  originates  from  the 
area  of  Huth  in  nearby  Amran  Province.  In 
the  1950s,  the  family  patriarch  and  influ¬ 
ential  Zaydi  scholar  Badr  al-Din  al-Huthi 
moved  from  Dahyan,  a  scholarly  enclave 
near  Saada  city,  to  Marran,  a  small  town 
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located  in  a  mountainous  part  of  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  Haydan  District.18  Given  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  influence  exerted  by  Badr  al-Din 
and  many  of  his  sons  in  the  conflict,  it  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  “Huthi  Conflict.”19 
Some  of  the  most  important  among  them, 
in  addition  to  the  deceased  Husayn  al- 
Huthi  (d.  2004),  include  Muhammad  Badr 
al-Din  al-Huthi,  Husayn’s  older  brother 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Believing 
Youth,  which  would  form  the  base  of  the 
Huthi  group’s  hardcore  followers;  Yahya 
Badr  al-Din  al-Huthi,  a  Yemeni  member  of 
parliament  currently  in  Germany,  who  acts 
as  group  spokesman  abroad;  and  Abd  al- 
Malik  Badr  al-Din  al-Huthi,  the  youngest 
brother  and  current  field  commander  of  the 
Huthi  armed  group. 

References  to  the  conflict  often  term  it 
a  “Shia  Rebellion,”  in  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  Huthis  and  most  of  their  followers 
belong  to  Yemen’s  Shia  Zaydi  community.20 
While  to  some  extent  accurate,  this  gener¬ 
alization  both  obscures  some  of  the  con¬ 
flict’s  main  drivers  and  glosses  over  the  fact 
that  the  Huthis  are  from  a  minority  Shia 
branch,  distinct  from  the  more  prevalent 
form  practiced  in  Iraq,  Iran  and  Lebanon.21 
Zaydis,  also  known  as  “Fivers,”  comprise 
one  of  the  three  main  surviving  branches 
of  Shia  Islam,  the  other  two  being  Imami 
(Twelvers)  and  Ismaili  (Seveners).22  Zaydis 
split  from  other  Shia  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  Muhammad’s  grandson  Husayn. 
While  most  Shia  recognized  Muhammad  al- 
Baqir  as  imam,  a  small  group,  mostly  based 
in  Kufa  (in  present-day  Iraq),  supported  a 
failed  insurrection  against  the  Ummayads 
led  by  al-Baqir’s  brother  Zayd  and  in  doing 
so  recognized  him  as  imam.  Among  other 
things,  this  put  them  at  odds  with  the  tradi¬ 
tion  —  after  Hassan  and  Husayn  —  of  the 
imamate’s  being  passed  directly  from  father 
to  son.  While  the  imamate  was  to  remain 


within  a  certain  bloodline  (descendants  of 
Hassan  and  Husayn),  the  fulfillment  of  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  rather  than  direct  appoint¬ 
ment,  became  the  criterion  for  the  Zaydi 
imamate.23 

Various  schools  of  Zaydism  arose  in 
the  aftermath  of  Zayd’s  martyrdom.24  What 
became  Yemeni  Zaydism  was  first  for¬ 
mulated  by  al-Qassim  al-Rassi  (d.  860),  a 
sayyid  (pi.  sada )  living  in  the  Hijaz  region 
of  present-day  Saudi  Arabia,  whose  grand¬ 
son  would  found  the  Yemeni  imamate. 

In  893,  Yahya  bin  al-Husayn  (al-Rassi’s 
grandson)  was  invited  by  Yemeni  tribes  in 
the  Saada  region  to  arbitrate  an  ongoing 
dispute.  Subsequently  declaring  himself 
imam  under  the  title  al-Hadi  ila-l-Haqq, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  attempting  to 
exert  control  over  areas  surrounding  his 
base  in  current  Saada  province.  The  fledg¬ 
ling  Zaydi  imamate  established  by  al-Hadi 
would  grow  and  —  with  varying  degrees 
of  control  and  periods  of  interregnum  — 
rule  over  most  of  present-day  Yemen  for 
over  1,000  years. 

ZAYDISM 

Three  main  factors  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  traditional  Zaydism  in  contempo¬ 
rary  Yemen.  The  first,  dating  to  the  1800s, 
was  the  increased  political  and  jurispruden¬ 
tial  influence  of  non-sayyid  Zaydi  scholars 
and  the  consequent  reformulation  of  some 
of  the  more  stringent  hadawi  (derived  from 
Imam  al-Hadi)  concepts.25  The  second 
was  the  1 962  overthrow  of  the  imamate 
by  Nasser-inspired  army  officers  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic, 
which  put  an  end  to  sayyid  monopoly  over 
political  power.  The  third  and  most  recent 
factor  has  been  the  spread  of  Salafi/Wah- 
habi  ideas  in  traditionally  Zaydi  areas.26 

Various  factors  helped  boost  the 
spread  of  Salafism  in  Yemen,  including 
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official  encouragement  from  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Yemen  and 
the  return  of  nearly  one  million  Yemenis 
expelled  from  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  1990s.27 
In  stark  contrast  to  the  Zaydi  tenet  of  ris¬ 
ing  up  against  an  unjust  ruler,  the  Salafist 
movement  espoused  political  quietism  and 
“loyalty  to  the  political  ruler  even  when 
that  ruler  is  corrupt  and  unjust.”28  Further¬ 
more,  its  egalitarian  language  —  in  con¬ 
trast  to  Zaydism’s  sayyid  exceptionalism 
—  and  its  “clear,  logical  doctrines,”  likely 
resonated  with  young  men  from  tribal  and 
low-status  “butcher”  families  and  “suc¬ 
cessfully  mobilized  a  hitherto  dormant 
resentment  of  key  tenets  of  Zaydism.”29 

In  the  1980s,  Zaydi  educational  activi¬ 
ties  were  limited  and  mostly  involved  the 
older  generations.30  The  greater  freedom 
of  association  following  the  unification  of 
North  and  South  Yemen  in  1990  allowed 
Zaydi  leaders  to  create  the  Hizb  al-Haqq, 
a  political  party  aimed  at  reasserting  Zaydi 
identity.  At  the  grassroots  level,  in  1991, 
Muhammad  Badr  al-Din  al-Huthi  and  oth¬ 
ers  began  holding  summer  study  sessions 
for  youths  in  Dahyan,  calling  themselves 
the  “Believing  Youth  Club.”  By  1994,  the 
club  had  around  50  branches  represent¬ 
ing  all  districts  of  Saada  province  as  well 
as  various  other  provinces,  at  its  height 
enrolling  15,000  students.  They  also  began 
printing  and  distributing  Zaydi  literature, 
including  nineteenth-century  defenses  of 
hadawi  ideas.31 

In  a  region  that  had  enjoyed  few  of  the 
promised  benefits  of  the  1 962  revolution, 
the  BY  was  able  to  achieve  a  goal  that  had 
eluded  both  the  government  and  the  op¬ 
position  parties:  to  build  a  solid  base  with 
support  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  social 
classes.  At  the  same  time,  they  gained  the 
allegiance  of  various  tribes  that  had  been 
excluded  from  the  government’s  patronage 


network.32  In  order  to  bolster  its  religious 
legitimacy,  the  BY  expanded  its  admin¬ 
istrative  council  to  include  various  Zaydi 
scholars  as  religious  authorities,  including 
Badr  al-Din  al-Huthi. 

Internal  fissures  soon  arose  regarding 
the  revivalist  message,  with  some  influ¬ 
ential  Zaydi  scholars  saying  it  was  not 
faithful  to  true  Zaydism.  The  disagreement 
reached  the  ears  of  the  president,  who  in 
the  mid-1990s  called  in  BY  leaders  and 
the  two  Hizb  al-Haqq  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  time  —  Husayn  al-Huthi  and 
Abdullah  al-Razzami  —  to  receive  reas¬ 
surances  that  the  group  was  free  of  foreign 
influence.33  By  the  late  1990s,  though,  the 
internal  differences  became  irreconcilable 
and  the  ideological  split  also  became  a  ma¬ 
terial  and  financial  one.  Most  of  the  centers 
came  under  the  control  of  a  branch  aligned 
with  the  more  conservative  thought  of 
Badr  al-Din  al-Huthi,  whose  son  Husayn 
soon  arose  as  the  leader  of  the  group. 

Husayn  al-Huthi  had  been  elected  to 
parliament  from  Saada  province  (Haydan 
district)  in  1993  as  a  member  of  Hizb  al- 
Haqq.  By  the  time  of  the  1 997  elections,  he 
quit  organized  politics  and  left  for  Sudan  to 
pursue  a  master’s  degree  in  Quranic  studies. 
Upon  his  return,  he  became  deeply  involved 
in  the  BY,  with  printed  copies  and  audio  re¬ 
cordings  of  his  lectures  providing  the  guid¬ 
ing  principles  for  the  group.34  His  influences 
were  wide-ranging,  including  traditional 
Hadawi  thought,  the  Iranian  Revolution, 
Lebanon’s  Hezbollah,  the  Muslim  Brothers 
and  even  the  Salafi  movement.35  Although 
not  explicitly  calling  for  the  return  of  the 
imamate,  he  believed  that  the  greatness  of 
the  weakened  umma  (community)  —  which 
he  felt  was  under  siege  and  must  be  de¬ 
fended  —  could  only  be  restored  through 
sayyid  rule.36  Although  highly  political, 
his  message  was  not  an  insurgent  one,  and 
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he  believed  that  the  Zaydi  notion  of  rising 
up  against  unjust  rulers  (khuruj)  should 
be  done  in  a  peaceful  manner  (through  the 
parliament)  and  that  he  took  up  arms  only 
because  he  was  forced  to  do  so.37 

The  collision  course  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  set  when,  at  al-Huthi’s  behest,  the 
group  adopted  as  its  official  slogan,  “Allahu 
Akbar!  Death  to  America!  Death  to  Israel! 
Curse  the  Jews!  Victory  for  Islam!”38  The 
slogan  was  to  always  be  repeated  follow¬ 
ing  Friday  prayers.  On  the  eve  of  the  Iraq 
War,  as  anti-American  protests  rocked  the 
Arab  world,  the  slogan  gained  prominence. 
As  noted  earlier,  it  was  chanted  by  a  sizable 
group  in  the  presence  of  the  president  in 
January  2003.  In  March  2003,  a  crowd  of 
around  4,000  marched  toward  the  American 
embassy  in  Sanaa,  in  what  The  New  York 
Times  described  as  “a  chaotic  confronta¬ 
tion”  that  left  two  dead  and  many  injured, 
and  in  which  those  in  the  crowd  were  shout¬ 
ing  “death  to  America.”39  Given  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  USS  Cole  bombing  in  Yemen 
(and  the  fact  that  1 0  of  the  suspects  escaped 
from  a  Yemeni  prison  in  April  2003),  the 
official  tolerance  for  overtly  anti-American 
rhetoric  in  the  country  was  low.  The  chant¬ 
ing  of  the  slogan  when  the  American  am¬ 
bassador  went  to  Saada  and  his  subsequent 
complaint  to  the  Yemeni  authorities  likely 
did  not  improve  the  situation.40 

Even  after  the  Yemeni  government 
made  it  clear  that  it  would  not  tolerate 
the  slogan,  al-Huthi  refused  to  give  in, 
indicating  that  he  and  his  followers  would 
stop  only  if  a  law  prohibiting  its  use  were 
passed.  The  government  responded  to 
this  with  threats.41  Abd  al-Malik  al-Huthi 
would  later  say  that,  although  the  slogan 
was  what  started  the  hostilities,  it  would  be 
maintained  at  all  costs,  since  free  speech 
was  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.42  To 
date,  the  Huthis  maintain  the  slogan.43 


When  the  government  moved  to  arrest 
Husayn  al-Huthi  in  2004,  his  supporters 
proved  to  be  well-prepared  and  extremely 
loyal.  Through  his  charisma  and  ability 
to  speak  convincingly  in  clear  and  plain 
language,  he  was  able  to  mobilize  a  large 
segment  of  disenfranchised  youths.  His 
ideas  were  empowering  to  the  weak  and 
the  marginalized,  allowing  them  to  see 
themselves  as  active  participants  in  the  un¬ 
folding  of  history.  Their  loyalty  to  him  was 
unwavering.44  One  may  imagine  that  the 
government  hoped  that  killing  him  would 
neutralize  his  followers;  however,  given 
the  resiliency  of  the  conflict  —  indeed  its 
expansion  —  following  Husayn  al-Huthi’s 
death,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  strategy  has 
backfired.45 

OUTLAWS 

The  Huthi  conflict  is  particularly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  untangle,  given  that,  in  the  official 
narrative,  it  is  motivated  by  a  plethora 
of  factors  wherein  religion,  politics,  and 
domestic  and  regional  concerns  mix  freely 
and  not  always  consistently.  On  June  25, 
2004,  al-Motamar,  the  official  newspa¬ 
per  of  Yemen’s  ruling  party,  published  an 
article  detailing  the  main  charges  against 
Husayn  al-Huthi  and  his  followers.  These 
included  specific  transgressions  against  the 
laws  of  the  country,  such  as  carrying  out 
armed  attacks  against  government  person¬ 
nel  and  buildings,  preventing  people  from 
paying  government  taxes,  taking  over 
mosques  by  force,  lowering  the  national 
flag  in  government  buildings  and  replac¬ 
ing  it  with  a  foreign  (Hezbollah)  flag, 
and  accepting  foreign  assistance  aimed 
at  destabilizing  the  country.  Added  to  the 
mix  were  accusations  of  conversion  to  the 
Imami  branch  of  Shia  Islam.  The  overrid¬ 
ing  goal  of  the  Huthis  was  portrayed  as  the 
restoration  of  the  imamate  by  force. 
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Although  the  Huthis  have  stated  their 
commitment  to  the  republican  system  and 
its  laws  and  constitution,  the  official  nar¬ 
rative  continues  to  allege  —  even  after  the 
death  of  he  who  allegedly  saw  himself  as 
imam  —  that  they  are  fighting  to  restore 
the  “divine  right”  ( al-Haqq  al-Ilahi )  to 
rule  that  was  wrested  from  them  in  1962.46 
Somewhat  grandiosely,  Husayn  al-Huthi 
was  accused  of  possessing  and  circulating 
documents  claiming  that  he  was  an  imam 
and  the  Mahdi.47  The  Huthis  are  accused 
of  rejecting  any  political  system  other  than 
the  imamate;  a  2005  interview  given  by 
Badr  al-Din  al-Huthi  to  the  Yemeni  news¬ 
paper  al-Wasat  is  often  cited  as  evidence 
of  this.  In  the  (in)famous  interview,  al- 
Huthi  said  the  imamate  was  the  best  form 
of  rule,  superior  to  democracy  —  which  he 
rejected  as  a  foreign  concept  —  and  that 
justice  was  the  group’s  guiding  principle.48 
The  Huthis  have  subsequently  defended 
these  statements,  saying  that  they  refer  to 
doctrinal  interpretation  rather  than  political 
goals.49  Yet,  by  not  making  the  doctrinal 
concession  of  fully  renouncing  the  idea  of 
the  imamate,  the  Huthis  are  forced  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  suspicion. 

While  the  politicization  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  imamate  merely  casts  the  Huthis  as 
retrograde  and  anti-democratic,  the  high¬ 
lighting  of  other  practices  rooted  in  Huthi 
revivalism  is  meant  to  cast  doubts  on  the 
movement’s  Zaydi  credentials.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  the  accusation  is  that  “Huthi  Zaydism” 
has  more  in  common  with  imamism  than 
with  contemporary  Zaydism.50  Because 
these  accusations  rest  on  rhetorical  and 
interpretive  argument  rather  than  factual 
evidence,  they  have  become  a  centerpiece 
of  discussions  surrounding  the  Huthi 
conflict,  often  at  the  expense  of  substantive 
analysis.51  More  important,  this  debate  has 
led  to  the  politicization  of  particular  Zaydi 


practices  and,  as  such,  has  transformed  the 
disagreement  over  Zaydi  doctrine  that  sur¬ 
faced  within  the  BY  in  the  1 990s  into  an 
issue  of  interest  to  the  Muslim  community 
as  a  whole.52 

One  seemingly  innocuous  practice 
revolves  around  the  Huthi  views  regarding 
the  first  three  Muslim  caliphs  (Abu  Bakr, 
Umar  and  Uthman)  and  the  Prophet’s 
companions.  While  many  Zaydis  accept 
the  legitimacy  of  the  first  two  caliphs, 
Imami  Shia  and  some  Zaydis  claim  that 
all  three  of  them  opposed  the  Prophet’s 
wishes.53  When  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  first  three  caliphs,  Sunnis  often  append 
a  phrase  of  blessing,  a  practice  also  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  Zaydis.54  Others,  including 
the  Huthis,  abstain  from  doing  this,  itself 
a  practice  known  as  tawaqquf.55  A  more 
extreme  and  uncommon  practice  is  to 
curse  them,  though  not  regularly  or  openly. 
While  the  Huthis’  strongest  detractors 
accuse  them  of  teaching  their  followers  to 
engage  in  this  practice,  some  even  see  the 
practice  of  tawaqquf  as  inflammatory.56 
As  with  the  doctrine  of  the  imamate,  some 
will  accept  nothing  but  full  doctrinal  con¬ 
cession  from  the  Huthis,  which  for  them 
would  in  turn  be  tantamount  to  abandoning 
Zaydism.57 

Another  “Huthi  practice”  under  attack 
is  their  engaging  in  celebrations  deemed, 
as  the  official  Yemeni  Army  newspaper 
(September  26)  calls  them,  “alien  to  the  Is¬ 
lamic  creed  and  the  Yemeni  people,”  which 
“engender  mischief  and  break  national 
unity.”58  The  reference  is  to  Id  al-Ghadir,  a 
festival  held  to  celebrate  the  Prophet’s  ser¬ 
mon  at  Ghadir  Khumm,  where  the  Shia  be¬ 
lieve  he  invested  Ali  with  leadership  of  the 
Muslim  community.  As  Zaydi  revivalism 
came  into  contention  with  Salafism,  this 
celebration  became  one  of  the  main  arenas 
for  airing  these  tensions.59  The  govem- 
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merit’s  displeasure  with  large  Id  al-Ghadir 
celebrations,  which  were  not  introduced  to 
Yemen  by  the  Huthis  and  are  not  new  to 
Zaydism,  is  largely  due  to  their  function 
as  a  rallying  point  for  Zaydi  revivalism, 
involving  Huthi  followers  coming  together 
in  strength.  Government  suppression  only 
serves  to  reinforce  their  feelings  of  reli¬ 
gious  discrimination.  As  with  their  slogan, 
the  Huthis  have  expressed  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  holding  these  celebrations  at  all 
costs,  for  reasons  —  among  others  —  of 
freedom  of  religious  expression.60 

The  allegations  of  doctrinal  conver¬ 
gence  between  “Huthi  Zaydism”  and 
imamism  are  used  to  buttress  the  most 
contentious  allegation  made  against  the 
Huthis,  namely  that  they  are  one  of  Iran’s 
proxies  in  the  Arab  world.  The  links  to 
Iran  are  traced  back  to  Husayn  al-Huthi’s 
admiration  for  the  Iranian  Revolution  and 
the  trips  he  and  other  Zaydi  leaders  made 
to  Iran.61  To  this  is  added  Iran’s  media  and 
political  support  for  the  Huthis.62  Substan¬ 
tive  proof  has  been  lacking,  and  since  the 
conflict’s  beginning,  the  Yemeni  govern¬ 
ment  has  qualified  its  allegations  of  Iranian 
support  as  “non-official”  while  continuing 
to  pursue  a  friendly  bilateral  policy.  In 
October  2009,  as  the  Yemeni  government 
struggled  to  contain  the  Huthis,  accusa¬ 
tions  of  Iranian  involvement  went  “from 
being  a  joke  to  something  serious.”63  That 
month,  the  Yemeni  government  abruptly 
postponed  a  planned  visit  by  Iranian  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Manouchehr  Mottaki,  citing 
“concerns  by  President  Salih.”64  Shortly 
thereafter,  Yemen  claimed  to  have  inter¬ 
cepted,  in  its  territorial  waters,  an  Iranian 
ship  laden  with  anti-tank  weapons  destined 
for  the  Huthis.  The  Iranians  immediately 
denied  that  weapons  were  on  the  ship.  The 
Huthis,  for  their  part,  have  consistently  de¬ 
nied  any  Iranian  or  other  foreign  support. 


Although  there  is  no  controversy 
regarding  Husayn  al-Huthi’s  admiration 
for  both  the  Iranian  Revolution  and  Leba¬ 
non’s  Hezbollah,  no  conclusive  evidence 
points  to  this  being  of  significance  beyond 
providing  inspiration.  Both  the  Iranian 
government  and  Hezbollah  have  regularly 
denied  providing  the  Huthis  with  mate¬ 
rial  support.  While  accusations  of  foreign 
backing  are  centered  on  these  two  parties, 
others  accused  of  supporting  the  Huthis 
have  included  Libya  (where  Yahya  al- 
Huthi  spent  time  until  Yemen  requested  his 
extradition),  groups  within  Iraq  and  the  Eri¬ 
trean  government.  Less  credible  allegations 
include  coordination  with  al-Qaeda  and  the 
idea  that  the  Huthis  are  supported  by  the 
U.S.-Iran  alliance  against  Sunni  Islam.65 

The  final  accusation  made  against  the 
Huthis  —  that  they  violated  the  laws  of 
the  country  —  may  carry  the  most  weight. 
By  running  their  own  prisons  and  schools, 
naming  their  own  mosque  preachers  and 
collecting  zakat  (tax)  that  should  go  to 
the  provincial  government,  using  violence 
against  citizens  and  the  government,  and 
recruiting  child  soldiers,  among  others, 
the  Huthis  and  their  followers  are  said  to 
have  provoked  the  government’s  harsh 
response.66  At  the  same  time,  one  must 
consider  the  role  of  government  policies 
in  the  region  and  the  relative  autonomy  of 
tribal  regions  to  understand  that  many  of 
these  practices  were  not  novel.67  Further¬ 
more,  the  government’s  heavy-handed  ap¬ 
proach  since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict 
has  likely  increased  support  for  the  Huthis 
and  antipathy  toward  the  government.68 

THE  SIXTH  ROUND 

The  most  recent  round  of  fighting, 
which  ended  in  February  2010,  was  by  far 
the  fiercest.  It  is  estimated  to  have  dis¬ 
placed  more  civilians  than  the  five  previ- 
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ous  rounds  combined,  bringing  the  total 
to  an  estimated  250, 000. 69  The  sixth  round 
broke  out  on  August  10,  2009,  with  a  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Yemeni  High  Security  Council 
and  declarations  by  the  president,  followed 
by  air  strikes  and  rocket  attacks  in  various 
parts  of  Saada  province.70  The  official  dec¬ 
laration  came  partly  against  the  backdrop 
of  the  kidnapping  of  a  group  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  three  of  whom  were  later  found  dead. 
The  government  tried  to  blame  it  on  the 
Huthis.  The  war  expanded  to  include  most 
districts  of  Saada  province  and  the  town  of 
Harf  Sufyan  in  Amran  province,  as  well  as 
neighboring  Hajjah  and  al-Jawf  provinces. 

Both  the  violence  and  scope  are  un¬ 
precedented,  as  evinced  by  the  following 
description: 

This  is  the  sixth  war  in  Saada  and 
Harf  Sufyan,  one  of  Yemen’s  most 
perplexing  and  confusing  wars,  one 
with  contradictory  information  and 
scarcity  of  news....  The  only  truth 
known  to  all  is  that  it  is  a  destruc¬ 
tive  war  that  can  be  described  as  an 
incinerator,  the  fuel  for  which  —  on 
the  Huthi  side  —  comes  from  a  group 
of  desperate  youths,  frustrated  and 
angry,  besieged  by  extreme  levels 
of  ignorance  and  poverty,  fighting 
zealously  to  achieve  goals  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  On  the  other 
side  are  simple  soldiers  from  the 
armed  and  security  forces,  fighting  in 
harsh  conditions,  crushed  by  poverty 
and  destitution,  feeling  that  there  is 
no  justice  in  this  life.  If  defeated,  their 
fate  is  death  and  the  shame  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  prisoner;  if  victorious,  the  spoils 
of  their  victory  will  go  to  the  leader¬ 
ship,  which  does  not  care  about  their 
conditions  and  reflects  neither  their 
interests  nor  those  of  other  poor  and 
simple  people  in  this  country.71 


Some  argue  that  the  government  has 
deliberately  maintained  the  conflict  since 
the  death  of  Husayn  al-Huthi,  basing 
this  allegation  partly  on  the  timing  of 
the  ceasefires  —  particularly  following 
the  fifth  round  of  fighting  —  which  have 
come  when  the  Huthis  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  weakness  and  thus  give  them  the 
chance  to  regroup.72  Indeed,  during  the 
period  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  rounds 
of  fighting,  the  Huthis  gained  control,  or 
were  contesting  all  or  at  least  parts,  of  four 
districts  in  Saada  province.73  The  notion 
that  the  government  (or  factions  therein)  is 
intentionally  keeping  the  conflict  alive  has 
most  recently  been  tied  to  internal  power 
struggles  within  the  government. 

In  an  interview  from  October  3,  2009, 
Hizb  al-Haqq  leader  Hassan  Zayd  char¬ 
acterized  the  conflict  as  in  part  a  battle 
between  different  wings  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  specifically  noting  that  in  2004  a 
Salafi-inspired  group  in  power  wished  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  president  and 
the  Zaydis. 74  Although  not  made  explicit, 
the  reference  is  to  Ali  Mushin  al-Ahmar, 
commander  of  the  First  Armored  Division 
and  leader  of  the  northwest  forces  that 
have  been  fighting  the  Huthis  since  2004. 
Al-Ahmar  has  for  some  time  been  consid¬ 
ered  the  military’s  most  powerful  figure. 

In  addition  to  his  alleged  Salafi  sympa¬ 
thies  and  contentious  relationship  with 
Zaydis,  al-Ahmar  is  said  to  be  a  potential 
kingmaker  in  the  upcoming  battle  for 
the  presidency  after  Salih’s  current  term 
expires  in  20 13. 75  It  is  no  secret  that  Salih’s 
son  Ahmed,  reputed  to  be  at  odds  with  Ali 
Muhsin,  is  being  groomed  for  the  presi¬ 
dency.76  When  Ali  Muhsin’s  troops  were 
unable  to  fully  repel  Huthi  attacks  along 
the  border  with  Saudi  Arabia,  they  were 
replaced  by  better-trained  and  -equipped 
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Republican  Guard  troops  (under  the  gen¬ 
eral  command  of  Ahmed  Salih).  In  a  rare 
instance  of  internal  criticism,  early  in  the 
sixth  round  of  the  conflict,  the  government 
mouthpiece  al-Thawra  published  an  article 
arguing  that  some  within  the  government 
were  not  properly  doing  their  jobs  in  the 
national  interest  and  thus  prolonging  the 
conflict,  a  thinly  veiled  reference  to  Ali 
Muhsin.77  As  the  attempted  sidelining  of 
Ali  Muhsin  becomes  apparent,  there  are 
rumors  that  he  himself  is  using  the  Huthis 
to  undermine  the  government. 

The  absence  of  a  military  solution  may 
have  more  to  do  with  government  inability 
than  deliberate  policy.  The  government  has 
involved  tribal  groups  in  the  conflict,  as 
it  previously  did  in  1962  and  1994.  Tribal 
involvement  in  this  particular  conflict  dates 
to  2007,  when  Shaykh  Abdullah  al-Ahmar 
(d.  2007),  leader  of  the  Hashid  tribal 
confederation,  called  on  the  tribes  of  Saada 
to  fight  the  Huthis,  alleging  they  wanted 
to  bring  back  a  system  of  sayyid  rule  over 
the  tribes.78  In  August  2009,  the  Yemeni 
army’s  official  newspaper  (September  26) 
reported  that  large  armed  tribal  groups 
from  throughout  the  country  were  headed 
to  Saada  to  fight  the  Huthis.79 

Tribal  involvement  adds  yet  another 
dimension  of  complexity  to  this  conflict.  A 
brief  overview  of  the  case  of  Harf  Sufyan 
is  illustrative  in  this  regard.  Located  in 
Amran  province  (approximately  40  kilo¬ 
meters  south  of  Saada  city)  along  the  high¬ 
way  linking  Sanaa  and  Saada,  the  town 
of  Harf  Sufyan  was  established  around  a 
weekly  market  and  eventually  expanded 
to  a  population  of  about  10,000.  Illiteracy 
rates  in  the  town  are  greater  than  80  per¬ 
cent.80  In  the  1990s,  the  BY  established  a 
solid  presence  there,  finding  what  Yemeni 
journalist  Yahya  al-Thilaya  described  as 
“a  receptive  environment  to  the  culture 


of  the  sayyid.”81  While  the  first  rounds  of 
fighting  were  largely  confined  to  Saada 
province,  during  the  fourth  one  the  Huthis 
threatened  to  open  new  fronts,  including 
Harf  Sufyan.  Fighting  eventually  broke  out 
there  in  2008,  with  a  longstanding  tribal 
dispute  between  the  Sufyan  and  al-Usay- 
mat  tribes  overlapping  with  and  becoming 
mixed  into  the  conflict.82  Between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  rounds  of  fighting,  the  clashes 
between  the  two  tribes  continued,  with 
over  50  people  killed  in  the  three  months 
following  November  2008. 83  Since  then, 
Harf  Sufyan  has  featured  clashes  between 
government-supported  Hashid  tribes  and 
Huthi-supported  Sufyan  tribes  (members 
of  the  Bakil  tribal  confederation),  allega¬ 
tions  of  indiscriminate  government  attacks 
killing  civilians  and  accusations  of  Saudi 
involvement,  among  others.84 

The  government  strategy  of  involving 
the  tribes  may  also  be  read  as  aiming  to 
deflect  the  Huthi  challenge  by  transform¬ 
ing  the  conflict  into  a  “tribal”  one,  with  the 
added  benefit  of  keeping  the  tribes  divided 
and  weak.  Somewhat  paradoxically,  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  tribes  may  also  be  interpreted 
as  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  the 
face  of  government  inability  to  do  so.  Al¬ 
though  lack  of  government  control  in  tribal 
regions  may  give  a  superficial  impression 
of  unruliness  and  unfettered  violence,  the 
tribal  system  has  a  more  highly  developed 
and  proven  conflict-resolution  mechanism 
than  does  the  modem  Yemeni  state.  As 
summarized  by  Paul  Dresch: 

If  the  tribal  system  is  to  be  seen  as 
a  source  of  problems  for  modem 
politics,  it  has  also  been  capable  of 
absorbing  and  indeed  containing 
an  extraordinary  range  of  conflicts 
imposed  on  it  from  elsewhere  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thousand  years....  It 
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has  reduced  most  interventions  to  the 

terms  already  known  to  tribesmen,  and 

for  the  moment  it  continues  to  do  so.85 

A  final  factor  feeding  the  armed  conflict 
may  be  the  rise  of  a  self-perpetuating  war 
economy.86  The  conflict  has  given  the 
Yemeni  army  significant  fighting  experi¬ 
ence  while  also  attracting  sizable  military 
assistance  from  Saudi  Arabia.87  Saada 
province,  with  its  parallel  economy  based 
on  the  smuggling  of  drugs,  cars,  weapons 
and  medicine,  among  other  things,  has 
likely  benefited  economically.  Procuring 
weapons  is  not  an  issue  in  the  area,  with 
al-Talh  Market  near  Saada  city  considered 
the  country’s  largest  weapons  bazaar.88 
Demand  for  weapons  has  soared  during  the 
Huthi  conflict,  and  the  government  has  been 
unable  to  eliminate  the  trade.  Allegations 
have  also  surfaced  that  rebels  have  been 
provided  with  weapons  from  Republican 
Guard  stockpiles  to  fight  the  regular  army.89 

CONCLUSION 

The  Huthi  conflict,  which  arose  within 
a  complex  set  of  circumstances  that  in¬ 
clude  the  rise  of  Salafism  in  Yemen  and  the 
effects  of  the  Iraq  War,  has  now  become 
embedded  in  a  web  of  larger  issues  that 
further  complicate  its  resolution.  Three  are 
worth  mentioning:  the  nature  of  political 
power  in  Yemen,  regional  competition 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran,  and  the 
future  of  Zaydism. 

Husayn  al-Huthi  provided  an  ideologi¬ 
cal  challenge  to  the  government’s  policy 
of  controlling  the  tribal  regions  by  main¬ 
taining  their  weakness  and  purchasing 
their  loyalty.  The  response  to  al-Huthi’s 
challenge  may  have  signaled  an  attempt 
to  change  this  policy.  As  Lisa  Wedeen 
notes,  “The  regime’s  reaction  to  al-Huthi, 
so  curiously  disproportionate  to  al-Huthi’s 


apparent  threat,  must  therefore  be  read  as 
an  effort  and  an  opportunity  to  reassert  — 
indeed,  I  even  want  to  suggest  to  establish 
for  the  first  time  —  the  regime’s  territorial 
sovereignty  in  this  area.”90  Yet,  although 
the  armed  clashes  may  be  an  expression  of 
a  battle  for  authority  in  the  province,  vic¬ 
tory  by  force  is  unlikely  to  yield  a  durable 
settlement.  The  prospects  for  a  political 
accommodation  may  be  no  better,  how¬ 
ever.  Granting  the  northern  provinces  a 
certain  degree  of  autonomy  —  along  the 
lines  of  what  Yemen’s  Southern  Movement 
is  requesting  for  the  southern  provinces  — 
would  likely  be  blocked  by  a  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bian  government  fearful  of  any  expression 
of  Shia  assertiveness  along  its  borders. 

One  may  imagine  that  the  conflict  — 
in  part  sustained  by  a  power  struggle  with¬ 
in  the  government  —  will  become  easier  to 
resolve  once  the  intra-govemmental  posi¬ 
tioning  has  been  resolved,  with  the  Huthi 
issue  itself  likely  becoming  an  important 
card  in  the  battle  for  succession.  By  bring¬ 
ing  the  issue  of  the  imamate  and  hereditary 
succession  into  the  public  sphere,  though, 
President  Salih  has  exposed  himself  to 
charges  of  using  the  conflict  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  son  to  take  power.  This,  in 
turn,  has  severely  weakened  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  credibility  when  invoking  the  re¬ 
public  and  democratic  principles  to  justify 
its  fight  against  the  Huthis. 

The  battle  for  regional  influence 
between  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  has  also 
likely  played  a  role  in  keeping  the  Huthi 
conflict  alive.  Although  evidence  of  its 
material  support  for  the  Huthis  continues 
to  be  scant,  Iran’s  political  and  media 
support  for  the  group  has  created  tensions 
with  both  the  Yemeni  and  Saudi  govern¬ 
ments.  While  Saudi  Arabia’s  ideal  scenario 
is  a  calm  and  quiescent  Saada  province, 
the  conflict  has  allowed  it  to  continue 
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portraying  Iran  as  dangerous  and  intent  on 
meddling  in  Arab  affairs.  The  conflict  is  a 
useful  tool  to  help  cement  an  Arab  anti- 
Iranian  alliance. 

Claims  that  support  for  the  Huthis  is 
intended  to  provide  Iran  with  a  maritime 
presence  along  the  Red  Sea  or  —  more 
grandiosely  —  as  a  launching  pad  for  tak¬ 
ing  over  Islam’s  holy  sites  seem  farfetched. 
That  said,  having  a  “Huthi  card”  to  play  in 
negotiations  on  larger  issues  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  Islamic  Republic,  which  may 
wish  to  keep  the  conflict  simmering  with¬ 
out  being  directly  implicated.  Given  the 
region’s  strategic  importance,  its  proximity 
to  the  increasingly  volatile  Horn  of  Africa, 
and  the  multitude  of  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  weak  Yemeni  state  (the  Southern 
movement,  al-Qaeda  and  a  large  under¬ 
employed  and  uneducated  young  popula¬ 
tion),  there  is  real  fear  that  the  conflict  may 
devolve  into  a  destabilizing  proxy  war. 

There  is  an  additional  though  less  vis¬ 
ible  component  to  the  conflict:  the  struggle 
to  define  the  role  and  form  of  religion  in 
the  contemporary  context.  Huthi  detractors 
accuse  them  of  taking  up  arms  to  rescue  by 
force  ideas  that  have  been  discredited  in 
the  public  sphere.  For  their  part,  the  Huthis 
claim  that  the  suppression  of  legitimate 
Zaydi  practices  by  a  Salafi-leaning  regime 
has  forced  them  to  follow  this  route.  The 
violence  may  in  part  be  rooted  in  the  con¬ 
tradictory  legacy  of  Zaydism.  Although 
moderate  and  flexible  in  doctrine  and 
ideology,  the  branch  arose  in  the  context  of 
armed  uprising  and  political  defiance. 

Muhammad  al-Huthi,  in  his  written 
account  of  the  movement,  responded  to 
the  question,  “Who  are  the  Huthis?”  as 
follows:  “We  are  the  doctrinal,  intellec¬ 
tual,  cultural  and  ethical  essence  of  Zayd¬ 
ism.”91  Zaydi  moderates  would  disagree, 
saying  that  they,  in  fact,  are  Zaydism’s 


torchbearers  and  that  their  flexible  theol¬ 
ogy  will  ensure  that  Zaydism  survives  and 
develops.  Yet  even  Abd  al-Karim  Jadban, 
a  former  BY  leader  and  prominent  voice 
in  the  moderate  camp,  has  expressed  fears 
over  the  future  of  Zaydism.  He  points  to 
three  factors:  a  lack  of  interest  in  schol¬ 
arly  activity  among  the  youth,  the  spread 
of  Salafism,  and  the  damage  done  by  the 
Huthi  conflict.92  Indeed,  the  Huthis  would 
likely  agree  with  the  first  two  but  replace 
the  third  factor,  arguing  that  moderate  Zay- 
dis  have  been  co-opted  by  an  unjust  and 
anti-Zaydi  government.93 

At  a  broader  level,  the  struggle  for 
Zaydism  is  indicative  of  the  ongoing 
debate  regarding  the  role  of  Islam  in  the 
contemporary  world.  On  a  general  level, 
this  debate  pits  Western-backed  and  often 
unpopular  “moderates”  against  “Islamist” 
groups  that  use  religious  language  to  mobi¬ 
lize  the  population  against  what  they  see  as 
corrupt  rulers  and  foreign  interference.  As 
is  the  case  with  other  groups  in  the  latter 
category,  the  Huthis  have  begun  to  com¬ 
bine  anti-American  rhetoric  with  another 
appeal:  that  “moderate”  rulers  respect  what 
Western  countries  claim  as  basic  political, 
religious  and  human  rights.94 

The  February  2010  ceasefire  that 
ended  the  most  recent  round  of  fight¬ 
ing  continues  to  hold  despite  occasional 
skirmishes  and  mutual  distrust.  This 
truce  may  prove  more  durable  than  previ¬ 
ous  ones.  Various  confidence-building 
measures  have  been  taken  to  cement  a 
Qatari-brokered  agreement  signed  by  both 
parties  in  August  2010,  and  in  early  2011 
the  Yemeni  government  released  a  large 
number  of  Huthi  detainees.  There  are, 
however,  worrying  signs.  Al-Qaeda  in  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  which  claimed  a  deadly 
bombing  at  an  Id  al-Ghadir  procession  in 
December  20 1 0,  has  stepped  up  its  rhetoric 
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against  the  Huthis,  possibly  in  an  attempt 
to  reignite  the  conflict. 95  Yemen’s  troubles 
continue  to  mount,  and  balancing  between 
political  and  economic  reforms,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  security  and  stability,  on  the 
other,  is  likely  to  become  even  more  dif¬ 


ficult  for  the  embattled  government.  With 
other  Arab  states  being  forced  to  navigate 
previously  uncharted  territory,  the  future  of 
this  conflict  appears  as  uncertain  as  that  of 
the  region  as  a  whole. 
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